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REPORT 


OF THE 


Commissioner of Industrial Resources. 


To His "Excellency Wm. H. Smith, Governor of Alabama: 
The Commissioner of Industrial Resources respectfully 

submits the following report: 

The operations of this Bureau during the past year have 
been necessarily for the most part preparatory. 
It was made the duty of the Commissioner to prepare a 
detailed account of the amount and character of the gov- 
ernment land in each county in the State, open for entry 
under the homestead laws, with a description of their gen- 
eral character. Several months of clerical labor have been 
devoted to this work, with very unsatisfactory results. A 
complete transcript was made from the State Tract Books 
of the lands not entered as subject to taxation in the sev- 
eral counties, but when application was made to the Bureau 
by parties desiring to enter homestead lands, for informa- 
tion as to their locality, it was found that the memoranda 
of unoccupied lands, according to the Tract Books, did not 
agree with the records of the government. land office. An 
attempt to reconcile the two sets of books disclosed the 
fact that the government records had been partially lost or 
destroyed, and that no full account of lands subject to en- 
try could be obtained from them. More recently, the lost 
books have been replaced from Washington, but the entries 
at some of the land offices have not been written up for 
several years, and the records are therefore very incom- 
plete. To add to the difficulty, it appeared that the United 


States Government had withdrawn from market lands (the 


odd numbered sections) to the extent of fifteen miles upon 
each side of certain railroad tracks subject to patent by 
the railroad companies. These grants were considered to 
have lapsed by some, and by others to be still bona fide 
grants, subject to confirmation by Congress when the rail- 
roads should be completed, though the time fixed for such 


-completion had expired. The latter view appeared to be 


held by that body, and an act was passed at the last session 
of Congress re-conveying to the Alabama & Chattanooga 
Railroad Company public lands lying along the line of its“ 


road. It is not unreasonable to suppose that similar action 


Vill follow the precedent thus established, in the case of 


other railroads, and until the lands granted are located and 
patented, the whole tracts reserved to meet these grants 
will be withheld from entry or market. In this connection, 
the work done will not be lost, but no publication can be 
made that will not mislead parties seeking to make entries, 
rather than benefit them. It is hoped that the records-of 


- the land offices in the State will be soon corrected and com- 


pleted, so that it will not be necessary to go to the records 
at Washington to complete those required to be kept 
in this Bureau. — 
Failing to obtain the information necessary to make 
public a list of all the lands subject to entry, the efforts of 


the Commissioner have been devoted to assisting all appli- 


cants to locate for themselves government lands concerning 


which there was no question, and a number of entries have 


been so made, and the applicants are understood to have 


| entered upon the possession of their lands. 


STAMPS ON SEALS. 
The Commissioner is informed that judicial officers in 


` this State generally understand that the law requiring State 
stamps to be affixed to official seals, applies to papers made 
- - by applicants seeking to enter lands under the homestead 
laws. This tax can produce but little revenue, and is an 
_ obstruction to the bounty of the general government which 
the General Assembly doubtless never contemplated. 
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Some developments, indicating that government lands 
Which should have been open to homestead entry, have 
been improperly sold, became apparent in the course of 


these examinations, and the subject has been brought to 


the notice of our representatives in Congress for further 
investigation. . : 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


- A record of lands offered for sale by private persons has 


been kept in the Bureau, and several sales are believed to 


have been effected through the information thus afforded. 
The operations of the Bureau in this respect will be more 
extended as its influence becomes established. In the be- 
ginning of its usefulness, it has encountered the jealousy 
of many persons who have probably feared that it might 
operate injuriously to their interests by bringing sellers and 
buyers into immediate communication with each other. 
Daily inquiries are received from all parts of the country 
respecting lands in Alabama, the climate and healthfulness 
of different localities, the productions of the soil generally, 
and the particular aptitude of specified places for produc- 
tions with whose culture the writers are acquainted. Most 


of these are of a character requiring specific answers, and 
the labor thus required is great and constant. 


INDUCEMENTS TO IMMIGRATION. 


One of these answers, written in January last to an Emi- 
gration Bureau in the North, was printed on the occasion 


of the visit o Montgomery of an association of Editors 


from Illinois, for distribution among them. It was received 
with so much favor that the Governor authorized its exten- 
sion into an edition of. five thousand copies, which have 
been widely distributed over the country, favorably noticed, 


and extensively quoted in hundreds of influential newspa- 


pers in the northern. and western States. 
l CAUSES OF FAILURE. 


Several copies of this pamphlet have been sent to gen- 
tlemen of influence and culture in Europe, with other pa- 
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pers relative to the advantages offered by Alabama to emi- 
grants, and efforts to supply similar information to those 
landing in New Tork from foreign countries have been 
made. That these efforts have thus far been almost fruit- 
less, is the undoubted fact. In 1868, out of 216,222 
immigrants from Europe who landed at Castle Garden, only 
84 are reported as intending to find homes in Alabama, 
and the proportion our State will receive during the present 
year will not probably prove greater. One cause for this is 
undoubtedly to be found in the fact that the great mass of 
immigration to this country is from the northern latitudes 
of Europe, and the whole history of immigration shows 
more clearly than any thing else the fact that immigration, 
especially of agriculturists, moves upon lines of latitude. 
Thus we see that the inhabitants of Sweden and Norway, 
in seeking for themselves a new home in America, congre- 
gate in large numbers in northern counties of the north- 
western States, where snow and ice cover the ground during 
a great part of the year. Germans from the northern part 
of the Fatherland settle upon the lands bordering upon the 
lakes; those from more southern parts tend towards the 
banks of the Ohio, and persons familiar with the dialects 
of Europe can trace the waves of emigration across our 
country with almost unerring exactness, by the speech of 
the people, the new settlements bearing the same relative 
latitudes with those from which the streams of emigration 
started. | . 

Starting in the same way from the first settlements of 
Germans in Pennsylvania, their descendants may be traced 
across the country to the far West, in a line varying but a 
few miles in width throughout its whole extent. South of 
this is another belt of country mainly populated by the de- 
scendants of the early inhabitants of Virginia and Mary- 

land, and below this again is a tract populated chiefly by 
emigrants from Kentucky and North Carolina. 

These facts have long been known and remarked. Their 
explanation is found in the natural desire of a man seeking 
a new home, to surround himself, as far as possible, with 
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similar climatic conditions, similar scenery, soil and agri- 
cultural capacities with those to which he has been aceus- 
tomed. The emigrant, perhaps insensibly to himself, thus 
renders the change of home less painful and abrupt, and 
his new life resembles the old in its associations and pur- 
suits, while the changed political condition, which is in the 
main the cause of emigrating, 1 is enjoyed. with few draw- 
backs. After one change is made, and the mind of the 
emigrant aceustoms itself to new surroundings, it is much 
less difficult to bring him to consent to a second migration, 
in which these considerations have less force. 


HOW TO OBTAIN IMMIGRATION. 


Bearing these facts in mind, we should be guided by 
them to a considerable extent in our efforts to induce im- 
migration from Europe to Alabama. We will probably fail 
to receive any considerable part of the immigration so long 
as we endeavor to induce settlers to come to our State from 
northern Europe. But our climate, our soil and its capaci- 
ties are of a character that will prove especially inviting to 
the people of Europe bordering on the Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic, and the German States south of the Carpathian 
mountains. Austria especially offers a tempting field for 
efforts in this direction at the present time. The far west- 
ern States are busily recruiting their numbers among ‘her 
population of thirty-six millions, whose migration presents 
features not unlike the exodus from Ireland by which our 
country has so largely benefitted. Austria presents thir- 
teen different nationalities, far from homogeneous, and by. 
no means contented. Jealousy and discord among these 
States, and dissatisfaction with the Austrian government, 
is the rule, and there are few exceptions. The prospect of 
further wars, and the demands upon the population for 
young men to fill the ranks of the army, add to the gen- 
eral discontent, and swell the numbers of those who de- 
termine to seek a new home, under different political insti- 
_ tutions. Into this field we should enter, and invite these 
people to come among us. They have settled in numbers 
in Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin,—in some places in those 
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States as many as ten thousand Bohemians can be found 
din one neighborhood. They are all engaged i in agriculture, 


and their farms are models of cultivation, thrift and pro- 


ductiveness. These States also afford the best miners of 
coal, iron and other minerals to be found in Europe, having 
enjoyed the advantages of training in the best mining 
schools, under confessedly the best N for mining 
known in the wold. 

To obtain a share of this valuable N we must 
compete with other States, and adopt the same general 
plans that they employ. The beneficial results of earnest 
efforts and judicious expenditure in this direction will ap- 
pear from a glance at the career and growth of Iowa, the 
- State which has done more than any other to induce the 
people of Europe to settle within her borders. 

Iowa has 55,045 square miles—Alabama 50,722. Ala- 
bama was admitted to the Union in 1819—TIowa in 1846. 
From 1850 to 1860 the population of Alabama increased 
dime the population of Iowa 1 more than two hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. Real estate in Iowa increased in 
value during the same period 934 per cent. Nearly equal 
in size, Alabama is vastly richer in mineral wealth, and 
possesses fully as great agricultural and manufacturing ad- 
vantages as her vigorous young sister State. The differ- 


ence in the growth of these States is simply owing to the 


fact that Iowa from the beginning has steadily invited cap- 
ital, labor and especially immigration, not only by publish- 
ing to the world full descriptions of the advantages her soil 
offers to settlers, but by sending out agents to the chief sour- 
ces of immigration, and by aiding the poor laboring men 
of other countries to pay their way to her fields. 


IMPORTATION OF CHINESE. 


— 


It has been suggested in many quarters that the people 
of Alabama should encourage the importation of Chinese, 
and some of our citizens have entered warmly into meas- 
ures looking to that result. That such an addition to our 


. laboring population is desirable, may well be doubted. It 


is true that the supply of agricultural labor in Alabama is 
much less than before the war. The black man free seeks 
to maintain his wife as the white man does, and he aims to 
secure for his children the blessings of education. Com- 
mendable in the white man, this conduct should not be 
censured in the man whose skin has a darker shade. The 
women and children are almost lost to the cotton fielc. 

Let the cotton crop of the southern States in 1869 

reaches at least 2,750,000 bales, and will net to its produ- 

cers two hundred and fifty millions more money than the 

crop produced in the last year before the war, and one 

hundred and fifty millions of dollars more than any cotton 

crop ever produced in the United States. Under the old 

system, there was constant danger of ruin to the planting 

interest by over production; under the present system of 

free labor, production will not increase faster than con- 

sumption, and the planters of cotton will be reasonably 

certain of remunerative prices to reward their industry. 

The production will increase steadily from a variety of 

causes, and consumption will keep pace with it; and the 

price of cotton, if diminished, will fall very slowly. With 

the production of not more than three and a half milliens 
of bales yearly, the American cotton growers will be in no 

danger from competition for ten years to come, and by that 

time the world's consumption of this staple will have be- 

come much greater than at present. _ 

The advocates of Coolie labor point to India as our rival 

in cotton production, and propose importing a million of 

the swarming population of China to labor in our cotton 

fields, and meet the rivalry of the hordes in India. The 

fact is, that the American planter has little or nothing to 

fear from Indian competition. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


i The first necessity for the people of India is food, and 
the cotton yield is left to be gathered after other crops are 
harvestéd. Fallen upon the ground, dirty and stained, it 
is freed from the seed by a rude contrivance that crushes 
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the smaller seed and thereby further stains the fibre. 
Twenty pounds of partially cleaned cotton is a good day’s 

work for one hand, under the process employed. A gunny 
bag is hung up between posts, and the cotton tramped in 
by the feet of a man or a woman; but even this rude pack- 
ing is not attempted until after the cotton has lain for 
weeks or months in an open shed exposed to the weather. 


Then it is carried on the backs of bullocks, ponies or don- 


keys long distances to the shipping port, at the rate of ten 


miles a day, and pitched off at every halt or encampment, 


‘into dust or mud or long wet-grass, so that the bags are 


well worn out on the journey. 
- Twenty-five years of persuasion, bribery, and even coer- 


„  cion, have failed to induce the natives to change their tac- 


tics in any appreciable degree, and the stimulus which the 
high price paid for cotton during the late war gave to the 


- gathering and marketing of the Indian product has already 


died away. Railroads ate to be built by government to 
bring the cotton to the seaboard, irrigation is to be carried 


_ on, the cotton is to be ginned, and many other things are 


$ 


to be done in the interest of the Manchester spinners, to 
albwhich the natives present an impassive, dogged, hope- 


less resistance, based upon distrust of the English, and a 


: fixed determination not to change their ways from those 


which their forefathers found satisfactory for at least a 
thousand years. 


COTTON CULTURE UNDER A SYSTEM OF FREE LABOR IN AMERICA. 


By the time these efforts have so far succeeded as to 
bring the production of Indian cotton into formidable ri- 
valry with the growth of American fields, our fertile lands 
and improved methods of culture will enable us to bid de- 
fiance to all competition. To this end, our planters owe it 


to themselves to select the best seed for planting, to pack 


their cotton with care that the staple in a bale shall be of 
equal grade, and generally to maintain and advance the 
high -reputation which American cotton now possesses in 
the markets of the world. With the new system of labor, 
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we shall undoubtedly have constant progress in the art of 

Production. We have hitherto wasted Iabor, lands and ex- 
perience. What may be effected by true economy in these 
respects, may be learned from other branches of agricul- 
ture. Twenty years ago, wheat was sown, cut with a sickle 
by hand, and threshed with a vast expenditure of fatiguing 
labor. Hay was cut with the scythe, and raked and pitched | 
by hand. To-day the drill, the reaping machine, and the 
threshing machine plant, gather and prepare the wheat for 
market, and the mowing machine, the horse-rake and the 
inventions for pitching, gather and store the hay crop. 
Three-fourths of the labor is saved, and the work of the 
farmer has become almost. a pastime in comparison with - 
that he performed in the days of our boyhood, while pro- 
duction has kept pace with the other improvements. .That 
these or Similar economies will come in the cultivation of 
cotton, no man aware of the progressive tendencies of our 
people can doubt. The same expenditure of labor will be 
made to produce at least a double quantity, and improved 
methods of ‘culture will more than compensate for the loss 
of labor consequent upon the elevation of slaves into free- 
men. At present, our lands yield but an average of one 
bale of ginned cotton to four acres. The same labor, in- 
telligently expended on half the quantity of land has al- 
ready in countless instances, been known to produce double 
the quantity, and it will not be long ere the production of 
a bale to the acre will be the rule instead of the exception. 


— o VALUE OF ALABAMA LANDS. 


Lands which sell slowly in Alabama at ten dollars per 
acre are really worth more to-day than lands in Ohio which 
sell at from one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars 
per acre. ö 1 

The Ohio farmer deems himself fortunate if he can real- 
ize a net profit of ten dollars per acre, but the average price 
of cotton lands in Alabama is less than ten dollars per acre, 
and thete are few of our lands which have not yielded to 
their cultivators more than 20 per cent. per annum upon the 
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value of lands in Ohio in the last two years. Instances are 
reported to this Bureau of lands which the owners would 
have gladly sold two years ago at six dollars per acre, but 
which, rented to freedmen to cultivate on shares, have 
yielded to their owners from forty to sixty dollars per acre 
a year. a 


SPECULATORS NOT INVITED. 


To say that within ten years from this time these lands 
will sell readily at seventy-five dollars per acre may seem 
to some extravagant, but unless the people are again 
-stricken with judicial blindness, they will certainly realize 
such prices. Impressed with this belief in the great value 
of our lands, the Commissioner of this Bureau has been 
eareful not to encourage or invite the purchase of lands in 
this State by speculators, who would hold them simply to 
benefit by time and the labors of others, instead of casting 
their lot among us and contributing to the general welfare. 
It is deemed fortunate for Alabama that such men were not 
_ tempted by the low prices to possess our lands. Their ab- 
sence will ultimately prove a blessing to the State and her 
pegple. Now our people have their lands. In the hands 
of speculators, lands which are now cheap would have been 
held high, and the argument would have been promptly 
made to those who desired to purchase for cultivation that 
lands netting a profit ef twenty dollars per acre are cheap 

at oné hundred and fifty dollars. 


EFFECTS OF COMPETITION WITH COOLIE LABOR. 


In competition with slave labor, producing cotton chiefly, 
the white farmer in Alabama before the war, cultivating his 
lands with the labor of his own hands, made a few. bags of 
cotton and sold it at eight or ten cents per pound. His 
lands are still his own, his labor is at least as productive as 
before, but in competition with free labor, he gets for the 
same expenditure of labor twice or three times as much 
reward. The importers of Coolies would place him again 

in competition with cheap labor. Now his poor lands yield ` 
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him a profitable returns for his industry; ; but Cooliés would 

" chiefly be employed upon the rich lands held in large blocks 
by capitalists, and the result must inevitably be disastrous ` 
to poorer lands and their owners. 

A good deal may doubtless be said of our duty to the 
rest of mankind requiring us to make cotton cheap, but 
after all, the true interests of the State and of her people 
will, for the present at least, be best subserved by keeping 
the supply of cotton within such relations to the demand 
for the world’s consumption, as will secure to the producer 
a fair reward for his labor. The freedom of the slave has 

benefitted the white farmer in Alabama. We may owe 
something to the world at large, but our debt to mankind 
can hardly require our citizens to labor for next to nothing 
in competion with the hordes of Asia, whose necessities 
may make them contract with speculating agents to go half 
round the globe to work for nominal wages, but whose dis- 
gusting vices would fill our jails, tax the finances, and drive 
our most productive citizens to ruin or emigration. 


DIFFICULTY TO ARISE FROM ADDITION OF A THIRD RACE TO, 
OUR POPULATION. 


The difficulties in dealing with the black man as a mem- 
ber of the political family, are well known to arise from the 
fact that his race is not homogeneous with that of the great 
body of the people. But the 5 to introduce Coo- 
lie labor is a proposition to add to these difficulties by the 
introduction of a third race, homogeneous with neither of 
those already existing. If we bring the Chinese here, we 
are bound to give them all the advantages of our civiliza- 
_tion and laws that other people possess. That the white 
race will intermarry with them is as pape as their in- 
termarriage with the black race, and in our efforts to make 
cotton cheap, we will not only injure the black man, strug- 
gling to make himself a valuable member of the State, and 
ruin the white man whose labor now profitably cultivates 
his little farm, but will add immeasurably to the difficul- 
ties arising from the close contact of dissimilar races. 
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The black man is among us. Heisamemberof ourown 
political family. He is here, not by his own act, but by 
ours. That he is ignorant, and that the effects of genera- 
tions of slavery hang about him, is no fault of his. In the 
body politic he holds the same relation that a sickly child 
holds in a family. His misfortunes should be no more rea- 
son for his oppression than are those of a child in the fam- 
' ily who for any cause is not mentally or physically the equal 
of one more favored. The same spirit that would cast 
forth from the family circle an unfortunate child, appears 
in the desire that “the negro should go off one end of the 
plantation as the Chinaman comes on at the other.” In- 
stead of supplanting him with servile labor, we should care 
for him, and aid him in his efforts to elevate himself, to 
educate his children, and to become a useful member of 
society. 


RESULTS OF FREEDOM UPON THE PRODUCTION OF COTTON. 
Tt has been repeatedly said that the negro will not Work. 


to the people of the South. Yet, at the present rate of 
cotton, with the prospect of production limited to the 
amount absolutely required for consumption, crops are 
annually raised, chiefly by these “negroes who will not 
work,” at an increased profit of not less than one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars a year ; sufficient in a few years 
to repay the people of the South the whole value in slaves 
lost as the result of the war. 


EFFECTS OF FREEDOM UPON TRADE AND COMMERCE, 


The average annual expenditure of a planter owning 
numbers of slaves before the war was about sixteen dollars 
per head. The immediate effect of making the slaves into 
freemen is the average annual expenditure by them of not 
less than one hundred dollars each. The immense aid to 
the business of the country resulting from the change 
needs not to be commented upon. It is felt and appre- 
. ciated by the people in all classes. To let this increasing 
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and gratifying process continue is surely wiser than to go 
back to a system of servile labor, in which the present out- 
lay. of the earnings of the great body ‘of the laboring - 
classes would be replaced by the minimum expenditure ` 
heretofore prevalent. Besides, it is well known that the 
Chinaman looks steadily forward to a return to his native 
land ; that he hoards his earnings to carry himself thither 
if alive, or to transport his body when dead, and that if 
he should supplant the negro as a producer of cotton in 
the South, he will expend among the merchants and trades- 
men of the country even a less sum annually than the 
planter formerly expended among them in proving for 
the simple needs of a slave. 


CHEAP LABOR INJURIOUS TO THE STATE. 


It is held not to be for the interest of the State to have 
‘cheap labor. Cheap labor means ignorance, poverty and 
degradation. Cheap labor is in its nature servile, low and 
dangerous to the republic. It would give us at once the 
degradation of Manchester and the filthy vices’ of the 
hordes of Asia. 

Under well remunerated labor the citizen rises steadily . 
in the scale of civilization and usefulness, and becomes an 
honor and a benefit to the State. To secure good wages 
for labor has been the avowed object of nearly all the legis- 
lation of our country. For this purpose we have enacted the 
high protective tariffs of the much vaunted American sys- 
tem. With high priced labor our country has hitherto 
advanced in wealth and happiness in such a degree that 
the people of the world look upon us with envy and wonder, 
and the best peasantry of all lands come hither as to the 
country of all others in which there is the best prospect 
that the laboror of to-day will be the land owner of to- 
morrow. ; 

With the lands of Alabama held by the people of the 
State, with no large tracts kept out of production by specu- 
lative holders, holding out no inducements for the introduc- 
‘tion of Asiatic hordes, but seeking to attract to ourselves the 
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industrious and intelligent man of every clime who comes 
te cast in his lot with us and to become in all respects a 
citizen of the State, there is no limit to the career of pros- 


. perity | that lies before Alabama. 


* 


COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


— 


he cotton crop of this year will yield to Alabama about 
fifty millions of dollars currency. A large part of this 


money will remain in the possession of the land owners of 


the State. The time is not far distant when the surplus 
capital thus accumulating from the profits of agriculture 
will be seeking avenues for lucrative investment. In our 
State are not less than a hundred thousand widows and 


. orphans, who are now producing ‘little or nothing toward 


their own support. If they are not positively burdensome 
to the commonwealth, they at least contribute nothing to- 
wards its growth and maintenance. Yet these people are 
in no true sense paupers, and would gladly hail any oppor- 
tunity afforded them of earning a living by honest toil. _ 
Our cotton goes now in its lint state beyond our borders, 
and the processes of its manufacture give support to mil- 
lions of just such people as those who languish among us 
for want of employment. Our water power, reliable at all 
seasons of the year, free from interruption by ite, and 
running through lands as healthy as any in the world, is: 
sufficient to turn all the spindles of the world. With capi- 
tal accumulating among-our land owners, with cheap labor 
seeking employment, with abundant mill power in close 
proximity to the cotton fields, there is no reason why we 


should long continue to send our cotton abroad to be manu- 
factured. A few efforts have already been made toward 


the establishment: of cotton mills by public spirited citi- 
zens, who deserve the thanks of the General Assembly and 


its fostering care for their enterprises. 


A few figures may not inappropriately be given to show 
the advantages to be derived by the State and the nation 
by spinning our cotton into yarn at home. 
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PROFITS OF THE MANUFACTURE. 


England consumes 1,000,000,000 pounds of cotton an- 
nually, at an average cost of ten pence sterling per pound; 
334,000,000 pounds are consumed for home trade, costing . 
$79,000,000 ; and 666,000,000 are manufactured for expor- 
tation, costing $138,750,000. For home consumption the 
greater part of the cotton is made into very fine fabrics, 
and is increased thereby in value four times, say to 

: i $280,000,000 
The cotton manufactures exported from Great o 

Britain in 1867 were valued, in round num- 


bers, all 8264, 000,000 
And the cotton yarn exported in the same year 

„was valued at...........0...+.+5- senses 73,500,000 
And cost the English manufactures. sereen 208, 750,000 


Showing that the value added to the year's 
supply of cotton by British labor and ma- 
chinery in 1868 was 8408, 750,000 


The raw cotton is increased in value two and one half 
times by being manufactured into cloth, and doubled in 
value by being made into yarn. 

Weaving i is a separate business from spinning, and re- 
quires more skilled labor. To spin, however, is a very 
simple business, and may be taught to a child in a few 
months. One hundred hands, principally children from 
twelve to eighteen years old, can spin into No. 20 yarn in 
one year two thousand bales of cotton, which it will re- 
require the labor of four hundred men to produce. To 
weave well requires years of training. We can compete - 
with English spinners immediately—it will take time to 
rival their weavers, in the great markets of the world. 

Yarns are recognized as a separate subject of commerce, 
and are regularly quoted in market reports. Those who 
have paid no attention to the subject would be surprised, 
in following American cotton from the plantation to Eng- 
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land, and thence to its final consumption, to learn how 
much of it goes from England as yarn to all quarters of 
the globe. 

The statistical bureau at Washington City has been ap- 
plied to and is understood to be now engaged in procuring 
the facts connected with the distribution of cotton until its 
final consumption. It is proposed to follow the cotton 
from the hands of the planter through all its stages until 
it falls into the hands of those who make it into fabrics in 


Mexico, South America, the countries supplied from the 


Mediterranean seaports, and others, adding to its first cost 
the expenses of spinning, transportation, and the profits 
of middle men, until it shall be seen how much is added to 


its cost in all its migrations. Enough is already known to 


warrant the belief that a full statement of these facts will 
astonish the planter, and give him a desire to turn to his 


_ own account a part of the value added to the raw material 


he produces, by spinning it into yarn and shipping it i in that 
state directly to the markets of consumption. 
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NEED OF A REDUCTION IN THE TARIFF. 


It is asserted by those who have investigated the matter 
that in the beginning of competition with English spinners, 
it will be necessary to make the American yarn as like the 
English article as possible, and to imitate it in the method 
of packing. For this purpose it is said to be necessary to 
import English machinery, or to have American machinery 
made in imitation thereof. Here the Alabama cotton 
spinner is met with a tariff duty upon cotton spinning 
machinery of forty per cent. in gold, which almost pro-. 
hibits its importation, and gives to the very few manufac- 
turers of such machinery in this country a monopoly of 
production which is very oppressive. This tariff charge is 
the more extraordinary in view of the fact that machinery 
for the spinning of flax is admitted duty free. I would 
respectfully suggest that the General Assembly memorialize 


Congress for the reduction or entire removal of this oner- 
ous restriction. 
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TAXES UPON MANUFACTURING. 


Besides asking aid from national eset in favor of 
our infant manufactures, it is worthy of the serious: con- 
sideration of the General Assembly, whether local support 
may not be beneficially extended. All manufacturing en- 
terprises, in their inception, involve a heavy outlay of cap- 
ital, and years elapse before they usually become remuner- 
ative. During these years, however, they are constantly 
and directly. tributary to the well-being ánd advancement 
of the people among whom they are located. It may not 
be advisable for the State to engage in any enterpriges 
commenced by private citizens for their own benefit, but in 
view of the general good purpose subserved by them, it 
may be deemed good policy to lend them a helping hand 
to the extent of the removal of burdens. 

The General Assembly has already acted upon this the- 
ory by exempting new enterprises of this character from 
taxation, from their commencement until one year after 
they begin operations. It is respectfully suggested that an 
extension of this period of freedom from State taxation 
would in the end prove good policy for the State. It would 
tend not only to foster enterprises already commenced, but 
. would operate as a strong inducement for the investment of 
capital, in this manner, in Alabama furnaces, foundries, 
mills, factories and tanneries. When fully established and 
prosperous, past the struggling time of infancy, and the . 
period of competition that always threatens the destruction 
of infant enterprises, a degree of taxation which might be 
oppressive in early years could be borne without danger, 
and would doubtless be met with cheerfulness and grati- 
tude, in view of the fostering care bestowed by the State 
in the years of infancy and feebleness. 


VACCINATION AND STATISTICS OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


. While our attention is directed to procuring new inhabi- 
tants forthe State, sound policy requires judicious care of 
the lives of those who already dwell upon its soil. We all 
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remember the fearful loss of laborers who fell victims after 


the war ended to the ravages of small pox. The laboring 
population of the State was decimated by this disease in 
one year, according to the opinion of those whose position 
afforded ‘opportunities for correct estimates. Since that 
time a new class of subjects for small pox has been born, 
into the State, and many colored people have come hither 
from Virginia and the Carolinas who were not exposed to 
the former epidemic. Reports are given of the spread of 
small pox in an adjoining State, and there are grave rea- 
sons to fear another visitation among our own people. 
There was formerly a Siate officer who was charged with 
the duty of general superintendence of the subject of vac- 


eination in the State, and the attention of the General As- 
sembly is respectfully invited to the importance of renew- 
“ing the legisiation upon this subject heretofore found neces- 


sary.. Objectors to. vaccination as a preventive of small 
pox base their arguments upon the possibility of introduc- ` 
ing other diseases into the human system by the use of 
impure vaccine matter, and rather than incur such a pos- 
sibility, they would discard what the experience of genera- 
tions has proved to be a preventive of this fell disease. 

That there is force in their objections can not be rationally 
denied, but the potency of their argunients proves, not the 
‘propriety of discarding vaccination, but the importance of 
such legislation as will tend to secure to the people of the 
State the fullest and freest distribution of pure vaccine 
matter. Such a distribution can only be secured by placing 
the matter of vaccination generally in the hands of a State 
officer, who should be an experienced physician, well versed 


in his science, and especially careful to provide for all ap- 


plicants vaccine matter uncontaminated with the virus of 


any other constitutional diseases. 


With these precautions, there can be no impropriety i in 
‘the passage by the school board of a law requiring every 
child to have been vaccinated before admission, that, so 


far as possible, the spread of the contagion of small ‘pox 
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may be prevented among the younger members of the com- 
munity. 

In connection with the subject of population, another 
idea will naturally suggest itself to all thoughtful persons 
who are acquainted with the preparations made for the pro- 
, tection. from disease of the laboring classes, especially in 
our cities and larger towns. Hospitals are provided for the 
indigent. poor, but few persons apply or are admitted to 
such institutions excepting those who are practically incu- 
rable, or who are in articulo mortis. To enter a hospital is 
the last resort of the laboring poor, especially of those who 
have young children dependent upon their daily labor for 
support. Yet there is no provision made in our cities for 
medical attendance upon the poor at their own homes, and 
hundreds die annually who have no benefit in sickness from 
medical skill, and whose loss to the labor of the State is - 
prevented by no provisions of public policy or private char- ` 
ity, and only known by the records of the sexton who re- 
ports officially their interment when dead. 

Proper provisions should also be made by law for the 
official record of statistics respecting births, deaths and 
marriages, for the information of legislators who have to 
deal with questions involving the growth in population. of 
the State. 

In most of the States, the value of an adult immigrant to 
the State is estimated at one thousand dollars. The value 
of a citizen born and raised in the State is certainly not 
less. Yet for the value of one life to the State, we may 
secure the services of a capable man who will not only 
regulate and provide for a competent supply of vaccine 
matter to the whole State, saving the commonwealth from 
the grievous loss consequent upon the ravages of small pox 
when it prevails as an epidemic, but who can also supply 
the General Assembly and the people, under proper legis- 
lation for the purpose, with important statistios concerning 
births, deaths and marriages. 

The matter of mortuary statistics is more important than 
many might . London has the a of being 
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the healthiest city in the world. The mortuary statis- 
~ ties show the death of 24 persons in every 1000 of her pop- 
ulation annually. Montgomery is probably not more heal- 
thy than other cities in Alabama, yet, estimating her pop- 
ulation at the low figure of fifteen thousand, the records of 
the interments during the last year show her to be fully, 
~ equal in point of healthfulness to London. Such facts as 
this are important parts of every argument for immigration 
to the State, and apart from the considerations of public 
health involved in the distribution of healthy vacciné mat- 
ter, the salary of an officer charged with the double duty 
of vaccine physician and the collection of the statistics of 
births, marriages and deaths would, without doubt, be re- 
paid ten fold annually to the State in the benefits accruing 
from his labors. Legislation looking to securing medical 
care for the sick poor in cities and towns, outside of hos- 
pital provision, will also be found to exert a salutary influ- 
ence in increasing the available labor and population of the 
State. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


It is made the duty of the Commissioner of Industrial. 
Resources to report to the next meeting of the General 
Assembly the probable expense of making a geological 
survey of the State. Inquiries into this subject lead to 

_ the opinion that the servicés of a competent geologist may 
be obtained,at a salary gf three thousand dollars, and that 
his expenses would amount to three thousand dollars a. 
Fear in addition. Several things are to be taken into ac- 
count in this connection. Professor Tuomey prepared.one 
report, and a second was made from his posthumous pa- 
pers, which were published, though now out of print and 
practically unattainable. The Commissioner has rewritten 
these reports with a view to their reprinting as one con- 
densed volume, with the analyses placed in tabulated form. 
This book can be printed at short notice, if the General 
Assembly authorizes it to be done. The Commissioner, in 
view of the probable appointment of a Geologist, prefers 


to wait and submit the work proposed to be printed to his 
supervision, and for any amendnients or additions he may. 


desire to make. It would form the first volume of anew > ` 


report upon the geology of the State, to be followed by 
others prepared by the geologist, and as the whole work 
would go out under his name, he ought in common cour- 
` tesy to have the opportunity of revising it. 

It is the opinion of good authorities that the classifica- - 
tion of the rocks of Alabama, as generally made by Prof. 
Tuomey, is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, 
so far as it goes. The completion of the work, in these | 
‘generals, would require but comparatively little time. 
Afterward comes the work of detailed examination of the 
lands of the State, and the duties will combine the skill 
and labor of the geologist and the chemist. Specimens are 
to be taken from lands in all parts of the State, and care- 
fully analyzed, and the resuits made known in future re- 
ports. The expense attendant upon these analy ses are 
included in the estimate above given, which is“ manifestly | 
too high for mere board and travel. 
Several scientific gentlemen who have been addressed in 
regard to this matter are of opinion that at least two per- 
sons should be engaged upon the work. This would double 
the annual expense, but would probably bring the work to 
completion in a year’s time. 

The officers of some of our railroads have been con- 


sulted upon the subject, and havè uniformly expressed a 


deep interest in it, and an. earnest desire that it may be 
pushed forward at once. The action of Congress in re- 
newing the grant of public lands in favor of one of these 
railroads will pcssibly be followed by the revival of others, 
and it is of the first importance for the beneficiaries to 
know the capacities of the lands granted. Independently ` 
of these considerations, every railroad company is inter- 
ested in knowing and publishing the value of the lands 
adjacent to its road, that settlers may be induced to locate 
upon them, and by improvements and on ior piiss increase 
the business of the road. 
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It is believed that in view of the advantages that may 
thus be deriyed by our railroad companies, they will cheer- 
fully contribute sufficient means to enable the geologist 
appointed by the State to employ one or more assistants, 
and thereby hasten the completion of the work without 
adding to the expense. The official character of the re- 
ports, respecting the lands in which they are immediately 
interested, will make them worth more to the companies 
than statements prepared by geologists or chemists em- 
ployed expressly in their particular interest. 

For want of any appropriation to cover the expenses but 
little has been done towards the formation of a cabinet of 
specimens of the geology and natural history of the State, 
or the recording of its meteorology. A. number of gentle- 
men have expressed their willingness to record the rain- 
fall and the changes of temperature in their several locali- 
ties, and others can be found to aid in the work without 
further expense than the small cost of the necessary in- 


struments.” A hundred simple rain guages and thermome- 


ters can be supplied, with the blanks for record, at an 
expense of about six hundred dollars. 

To the medical men of the State who are all directly in- 
terested in the study of its climatology in connection with 
the prevalence of diseases, especially of those epidemics 
which are mostly to be dreaded in these latitudes, the in- 
formation thus obtained wil! be very valuable, and its ulti- 
mate benefits to the people can hardly be measured by 
dollars. A moderate appropriation is also needed to meet 
the expenses of forming the cabinet of specimens of géology 
and natural history which the Commissioner is required to 
form. Specimens of the minerals analyzed by the geologist 
will be preserved in this cabinet with tables of their con- 
stituent parts, and other specimens forwarded to the Smith- 
sonian Institute and the Museum of the Agricultural De- 
partment,in Washington, for exhibition and comparison 
with the mineral wealth and natural curiosities of our sister 
States. Several scientific and public-spirited gentlemen in 
different parts of the State have promised their aid in this 
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work, and are now collecting specimens, which will be for- 
warded as soon as cases are ready for their reception. 

MAP OF ALABAMA FOR IMMIGRANTS. 


The Commissioner would also urge upon the General © 
Assembly the importance of legislation authorizing the 
publication of a cheap map of the State, to be colored ac- 
cording to the geological features of the land, and sent out 
in large numbers with marginal notes giving the most im- 
portant statistics of the State, printed in English and Ger- 
man. There is no map of Alabama now extant which is 
sufficiently correct and reliable to be used for this purpose, 
and itis proposed, if the General Assembly approves, to 
have a new map made by reduction from one which the 
proprietors of the plates of Mr. Latourette’ s map are about 
to make. 

The natural features of the country are beautifully shown 
in that work, but the roads upon it in many cases were 
merely projected when it was made. Other roads are not 
laid down upon it, and the political divisions of the State 
have been materially changed. No traveller can find his 
way over the State by any map that can now be purchased. 

If any further measures ate to be adopted to induce 
immigration to Alabama, none that can be had at so little 
cost are likely to be more useful than a good map of the 
State, which shall show at a glance the natural features of 
the land, its geological character, its climate and produc- 
tions, with such statistics as are most in demand for the 
information of inquirers respecting our State and the ad- 
vantages she offers to immigrants. . 


THE COTTON. PLANT AND ITS ENEMIES. 


The Commissioner also respectfully asks the General 
Assembly for authority to publish for distribution by its 
members among the people of the State a little work upon 
the cotton plant, its diseases and the insects which infest 
it. The plates of this book, about twenty-four in number, 
are designed to show the cotton plant in health and disease, 
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its anatomy, the reason why its forms are shed when rained 
upon, the successive stages of growth and. transformation 


of the boll worm, the caterpillar, the louse, the red bug; 


its enemies and its friends. The letter press describes 
the plates. It is believed that it will awaken among the 
- planters an interest in the subject upon which it treats, 
leading to further observation of the habits of the insects 
whose ravages annually threaten the destruction of their 
crops, and so often injure the business of all classes of our 
people. Combined investigation into the habits of these 
insects, and the publication of the results, will inevitably 
develop the best processes for their ultimate extermination. 

Those who have examined these plates have generally 
expressed the opinion that their dissemination among the 
people would be of great service to the agricultural inter- 
ests of our people. For a long time to come, we shall 
probably continue the cultivation of cotton to the exclusion 


of other crops, and anything which tends to make the cot- 


ton crop more certain would seem to be worthy of savor 
and attention. 


LAND TITLES IN ALABAMA. 


A very general i impression unfortunately prevails that an 
unusual degree of insecurity attends the purchase of lands 
in this State. The experience of several who bought lands, 
after making the searches for liens and incumbrances cus- 
tomary in other States, and who were afterwards annoyed 
by claimants under judgments recorded in courts more or 


less distant from the county in which the lands bought 


were situated, has been widely reported, and as no man 


likes to buy a lawsuit, many who came here to look at and 
buy lands have gone away without purchasing. An effort. 


to remove all such apprehensions was made last year, but 
the bill proposed gave place to an act to perfect the titles 
of bona fide purchasers for valuable consideration. It is 
. earnestly recommended to the General Assembly to enact 
a law requiring parties who hold liens upon the lands of 


any other persons to make a record of their claims in the 
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proper books of the county in which such lands are located 
within a reasonable time, that those desiring to purchase 


such property may have notice of all incumbrances by a. 


single search. There can. be no injustice done by such a 


law to the holders of judgments or liens, and innocent pur- 


chasers will be saved from present uncertainty and the 
possibility of great future annoyance. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 


The Bureau of Industrial Resources has been in regular 


communication with the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
. ington, and from that source and from other parties, nearly 
two thousand packages of seeds have been received and 


distributed through the State. These seeds embrace varie- 


ties of the ramie plant, the most approved varieties of 
. tobacco, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and a number of vegeta- 
bles. The intention of this distribution is not to furnish 
seed gratuitously for planting in the usual manner, for 
profit or consumption, but to supply seeds to parties de- 
siring to experiment with new varieties, and to increase the 
production and improve the agriculture of the State. The 
conditions upon which these seeds have been distributed 
are simply that the recipient shall promise to cultivate 


them carefully and report the success attending his efforts, 


In the case of the barley and oats distributed in the 
spring of 1869, it is believed that they came to hand too 


late for planting at that time, and several persons who re- 


ceived them announced their intention of keeping them 
until the next appropriate season tor planting. Itis hoped 
that reports from these and from. a considerable quantity 
of white winter wheat imported from France will be made 


to this Bureau. But in a great majority of cases, the re- 


cipients of these seeds have totally neglected to comply 
with the condition upon which they were received. Per- 
sons so failing to report will not be included i in any future 
distributions of the kind. 


: REPORTS OF PLANTING. 
Arrangements have been made to supply the Bureau 
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| during the next year with reports from each county of the 


number of acres and the kind of agricultural productions 
therein planted. 

It is believed that this information carefully collected 
‘from all parts of the State and made public from time to 
time, with reports as to the condition of the crops and 
their probable yield, will be of value to merchants and 
planters alike in the State and beyond her borders. 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 


The attention of the planters of the State is aia with 
reference to the importance of a more general planting of 
wheat. The wheat distributed by this Bureau is believed 
to be particularly adapted to this climate, and the success 
of the Tappahannock wheat, as shown in the agricultural 


exhibitions in the State, proves beyond question that Ala- 


bama is abundantly able to raise all the wheat needed for 
the consumption of her own people. Many planters object 
to the seeding of wheat, while admitting that it will re- 
quire little labor to plant it, because it ripens at a time 
when all the labor of the plantation is required for cotton 


cultivation. This objection is at once met by parties who 


are ready to engage in the business of harvesting and 
threshing wheat for planters for a small part of the yield, 
leaving the whole disposable force of plantations for other 
labor. 

‘Other objectors allege that wheat i is so liable to rust, that 
it is lost time and labor to attempt toraise it. Deep plow- 
ing and the plentiful use of salt as manure have been 
found almost invariable preventives of rust, and even if 
these should fail and rust overtakes the wheat, i is certain 
to develop itself in time to allow the crop to be ploughed 
under before corn planting, and to be worth as a mere fer- 
tilizer for corn more than the expense and labor bestowed 
upon it. 

Impressed with a conviction of the importance of more 
attention to this valuable product, and believing the French 
winter wheat particularly adapted for cultivation in this 
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climate, the Commissioner, after the first supply was ex- 
hausted, obtained an additional quantity which has been 
placed in the hands of practical cultivators for experiment 
and report. It is earnestly hoped that by the time when 
another annual report from this Department is made, the 
question whether several varieties of these newly imported 
seeds can be profitably grown in all parts of Alabama will 
have been decided in the affirmative. l 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
JOHN C. KEFFER, 
Commissioner of Industrial Resources. 


